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Abstract 

The aims of the present study were to explore the effects of two different types of task conditions (topic choice 
vs. no choice) on the quality of written production in a second language (lexical complexity, syntactic 
complexity, and cohesion) and to investigate the effects of these two different task conditions on task motivation. 
This research was conducted by means of a task motivation questionnaire and a collation of the writings of 31 
Korean college students learning English as a foreign language. The data was analyzed using Coh-Metrix 3.0. 
The major findings were as follows: 1) The writings of participants in the topic choice condition were better than 
those in the no-choice condition in terms of lexical sophistication and temporal cohesion. However, participants’ 
written production in the no-choice condition was better than that in the topic choice condition in terms of 
syntactic complexity. 2) The participants’ task motivation levels were higher for the perceived choice domain in 
the topic choice condition than in the no-choice condition. These findings should help L2 writing instructors, 
materials developers, and researchers to design L2 writing instruction with a focus on written production 
specifically for Korean college-level learners. 

Keywords: task motivation, Korean college EFL learners, written English, lexical complexity, syntactic 
complexity, cohesion, Coh-Metrix 

1. Introduction 

Over the last five decades of SLA research, motivation has received much attention as a central factor in 
successful language learning (Dornyei, 2001, 2005; Oxford & Shearin, 1994; Gardner, Tremblay, & Masgoret, 
1997; Ushioda, 1996, 2001). At present, however, the prevailing conception of motivation has changed from that 
of a stable construct to that of a situated and dynamic construct (Dornyei & Csizer, 1998; Julkunen, 2001; Ma, 
2009; Schumann, 1997). Alongside motivation, the important role of “task” has also been considered in the SLA 
field (Ellis, 2003). The combination of these two phenomena constructs task motivation, which is considered a 
significant element in its own right in English language learning (ELL) and English language teaching (ELT). 

Julkunen (1989) argues that learners’ motivation in the context of the language classroom takes two forms: 
general motivation and task-specific motivation. Recently, several attempts have been made to highlight 
task-specific motivation in conjunction with language learning (Agnesia, 2010; Dornyei, 2002; Ma, 2009; 
Thurman, 2007; Yanguas, 2007). For example, Yanguas (2007) has investigated the relationship between learners’ 
L2 writing performance and task motivation. Kormos (2012) suggests that task motivation in second language 
writing should be further discussed since there can be a strong link between learners’ individual differences and 
their L2 writing performance. 

In their self-determination theory framework (SDT), Deci and Ryan (1985, 2000) also note that there are three 
intrinsic motivational conditions: “autonomy,” “competence,” and “relatedness.” Although studies have 
recognized SDT in various educational fields, including L2 learning (Ma, 2009; Thurman, 2007), L2 learners’ 
task motivation has not been comprehensively examined in an L2 writing task and by employing an SDT 
framework. Therefore, the present study employs an SDT framework and focuses closely on the effect of Deci 
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and Ryan’s (1985, 2000) motivational condition of autonomy, using topic choice and no-choice conditions for 
learners’ written work in a Korean college EFL context. 

2. Literature Review 

Post Julkunen’s 1989 definition of “task motivation,” several studies have been conducted in the three different 
areas of conversational skills, written production, and online context (Agnesia, 2010; Dornyei, 2002; Ma, 2009; 
Thurman, 2007; Yanguas, 2007). 

Firstly, focusing on spoken skills, “task motivation” has been investigated in several studies (Dornyei, 2002; Ma, 
2009; Thurman, 2007). Three such studies, by Dornyei (2002), Ma (2009), and Thurman (2007), showed that if 
learners have high task motivation, it can lead to a positive effect on their spoken production. 

More specifically, Dornyei (2002) investigated how Flungarian learners’ internal and external task motivation 
was constructed using oral argumentative tasks, and confirmed that there was a strong relationship between 
language variables and situation-specific variables such as attitude to the task and the course. In particular, 
Dornyei (2002) illustrated that there was a significant relationship between the interlocutor and learners’ 
motivation and linguistic variables. In addition, Dornyei (2002) focused on the interlocutor’s “motivational 
disposition” as a major factor affecting learners’ appraisal and action control processes. 

Ma (2009) explored Korean learners’ task motivation across Deci and Ryan’s three different motivational 
conditions. On an autonomy task, Ma confirmed that there was no significant difference between the topic 
choice and no-choice conditions. This was attributed to three factors. First, all learners voluntarily participated in 
the study, all were given alternative activities to the task topic in the no-choice condition, and all participants 
were Asian learners, who are generally not influenced by lack of choice (Iyengar & Lepper, 1999). However, Ma 
(2009) also showed that learners in the choice condition produced more words and turns when speaking. 
Regarding competitiveness, Ma argued that when learners encourage feedback within their group, they have 
higher (self-) perceived competence, task motivation, task engagement, and language output than in a group that 
discourages feedback. With regard to relatedness, Ma (2009) did not find the results anticipated on the basis of 
Deci and Ryan (1985, 2000), in that learners did not show higher levels of perceived relatedness or task 
motivation in co-operative as compared to competitive tasks, and even showed higher levels of task engagement 
in the competitive condition. Ma (2009) also argued that further research was needed on L2 learners’ task 
motivation across the four basic language skills (speaking, listening, reading, and writing). 

Finally, Thurman (2007) used SDT to investigate Japanese college-level foreign language learners’ task 
motivation using three different types of task—descriptive, narrative, and decision-making—and three different 
task topic choice conditions-no choice of topic, limited choice of topic, and free choice of topic. Thurman 
confirmed that learners showed higher levels of task motivation when given a limited choice as compared to a 
complete choice or no choice. With regard to the interaction between task motivation, task type, and topic choice 
conditions, Thurman found that learners’ task motivation was highest in the narrative-task topic choice condition. 
On the basis of these findings, Thurman emphasized the importance of curriculum design for the classroom 
context, as previously suggested by Swain (1985, 1995) and Zuckerman et al. (1978). Swain (1985, 1995) further 
argued that language production in a task-based setting might facilitate the learning of a foreign language. In 
addition, Zuckerman et al. (1978) suggested that if learners are intrinsically motivated, they would take longer to 
process a task. 

To sum up, Ma (2009) suggested that learners produce more speech when given a choice of task or topic, and 
Thurman (2007) found that learners had higher task motivation and used more language in the narrative task 
topic choice condition than in two other task types. 

Additionally, as far as online learning is concerned, Agnesia (2010) investigated how learners’ perceived 
autonomy, competence, relatedness, and task value have an impact on enjoyment and effort during task 
completion in online learning contexts. Agnesia concluded by suggesting that according to the quantitative 
results of her study, autonomy was a predictor of learners’ enjoyment, and thus that teachers should use more 
tasks that support learner autonomy. 

Lastly, in terms of written performance, Yanguas (2007) investigated the relationship between learners’ task 
motivation and their written performance based on Dornyei’s process model of motivation. This template divides 
motivation into “pre-actional (choice motivation), actional (executive motivation), and post-actional (evaluation) 
phases, [...] each shaped by various internal and contextual motivational influences and regulatory mechanisms” 
(Ushioda & Dornyei, 2011). Yanguas (2007) strongly confirmed a positive correlation between learners’ task 
motivation and written performance with regard to number of words (NW), number of T-units (NTU), and 
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lexical variety (LV). 

Through the findings of the studies discussed above, it can be concluded that learners’ task motivation has a 
strong impact on their language use across language skills. However, little research has been conducted on task 
motivation in the field of SLA. Therefore, it will be productive to further study learners’ task motivation and 
autonomy learning conditions, following Kormos (2012), who suggested that learners’ task motivation and L2 
writing should be studied in more detail. 

3. Method 

3.1 Participants 

The 31 participants (11 males and 20 females) of the research were Korean college students who were majoring 
in a range of different disciplines such as Economics, Industrial Engineering, French, Spanish, Chemical 
Engineering, and so on. They were enrolled in “English Composition” as an elective module and had previously 
learned English for over 10 years at school. The average self-evaluation scores for English proficiency ranged 
from 3 to 4 on a scale from 1 to 7. 

3.2 Research Design and Data Analysis 

All 31 participants were given five minutes to fill out a background information questionnaire in the first week 
of their English class. Then, participants allocated to the topic choice condition were asked to choose one of two 
topics for 30 minutes, after which the researcher gave them a task motivation questionnaire to fill out within 10 
minutes. The participants allocated to the no-choice condition were asked to write on a given topic for 30 
minutes, after which they filled out the questionnaire. 

For the analysis, this study used the Coh-Metrix 3.0 program, which is an automated tool for the assessment of 
writing quality. McNamara and Graesser (2012) argue that the “Coh-Metrix provides indices for the 
characteristics of texts on multiple levels of analysis, including word characteristics, sentence characteristics, and 
the discourse relationships between ideas in text” (p. 188). Kormos (2011) also notes that Coh-Metrix gives 
teachers a linguistic repertoire for the assessment of learners’ writing quality and indicates the discourse markers 
in their writing - more specifically, their lexical complexity, syntactic complexity, and cohesion. 

4. Results 

4.1 The Effects of Two Task Conditions (Topic Choice vs. No Choice) on Written Production 

To assess the effects of the two task conditions (task choice vs. no choice) on the quality of written production, 
lexical complexity, syntactic complexity, and cohesion were measured by Coh-Metrix. Tables 1 and 2 present the 
descriptive statistics of the participants’ written production. 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics of the linguistic variables 



N 

Task topic choice 

M(SD) 

Choices 

Non-topic choice 

M(SD) 

Lexical complexity 

Concreteness 

31 

39.68(23.37) 

38.45(25.73) 

Log. Freq. of content words 

31 

,13(.025) 

,13(.024) 

D-value 

31 

60.75(31.41) 

61.54(26.52) 

LDTTRa 

31 

.60(.08) 

.57(.07) 

LDMTLD 

31 

.67.17(21.83) 

63.36(17.33) 

Syntactic complexity 

Words before main verbs 

31 

2.01(,87) 

2.50(.72) 

Modifiers per NP 

31 

,49(,14) 

,50(. 13) 


Note. N = Total number of participants, M = Mean, SD = Standard deviation. Log. Freq. = Logit frequency, 
D-value (LDVOC) = Lexical diversity measure for all words, LDTTRa = Type token ratio for all words, 
LDMTLD = Lexical diversity measure for all words. 
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Table 2. Descriptive statistics of the different cohesion indices 



N 

Task topic choice 

M(SD) 

Choices 

Non-topic choice 

M(SD) 

Causal connectives 

31 

32.23(16.58) 

37.06(17.45) 

Logical connectives 

31 

48.72(16.50) 

56.38(15.42) 

Adversative and 

contrastive connectives 

31 

14.75(12.73) 

16.98(9.51) 

Temporal connectives 

31 

17.90(10.80) 

16.47(12.37) 

Additive connectives 

31 

36.68(15.79) 

38.73(19.31) 

Referential cohesion 

31 

49.86(22.47) 

53.26(24.73) 


Note. N = Total number of participants, M = Mean, SD = Standard deviation. 


As shown in Table 1, the mean of the concreteness index was 39.68, which means the task choice condition 
encouraged participants to use more abstract words in general compared to the no-choice condition (38.45). 
Comparing the content word overlap index, participants also used more meaningful words in the task choice 
condition (Log. Freq. of content words: .025). In addition, the task choice condition helped participants to 
increase their lexical diversity, as indicated by the LDTTRa (.60) and LDMTLD (.67), to a greater extent than 
under the no-choice condition (LDTTRa: .57, LDMTLD: .63). From the data regarding the temporal connectives 
index (17.90) in Table 2, it seems that participants wrote more coherent texts in the task choice condition 
compared to the no-choice condition (16.47). 

Overall, the no-choice condition encouraged participants to produce more syntactically complex text and to use 
more words before the main verb than in the task choice condition. Participants in the no-choice condition also 
produced more coherent text in terms of causal, logical, adversative and contrastive, and additive connectors 
than in the task choice condition. The results in Table 2 indicate that referential cohesion was higher in the 
no-choice condition (53.26) than in the task choice condition (49.86). 

To determine if these differences between the effects of the task choice condition and the no-choice condition on 
participants’ written production were statistically significant, a paired-sample t-test was conducted. The results, 
as displayed in Table 3, reveal significant differences between conditions in syntactic complexity as indicated by 
the SYNLE index and words before the main verb (t=-2.36, p<.05) and lexical diversity as indicated by LDTTRa 
(1=2.45, p<.05). 
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Table 3. T-test results for the difference between the task choice condition and no-choice condition 


M 

SD 

t* 

df 

Sig. 

Lexical complexity 






Concreteness 

1.22 

22.07 

.31 

30 

.75 

Log. Freq. of content words 

.00 

.02 

.13 

30 

.89 

D-value 

-.78 

24.64 

-.17 

30 

.86 

LDTTRa 

.03 

.07 

2.45 

30 

.02* 

LDMTLD 

3.80 

19.42 

1.09 

30 

.28 

Syntactic complexity 






Words before main verbs 

-.48 

1.15 

-2.36 

30 

.02* 

Modifiers per NP 

-.00 

.20 

-.17 

30 

86 

Cohesion 






Causal connectives 

-4.82 

23.78 

-1.12 

30 

.26 

Logical connectives 

-7.66 

24.19 

-1.76 

30 

.08 

Adversative and contrastive 

-2.23 

14.21 

-.87 

30 

.38 

connectives 






Temporal connectives 

1.43 

14.24 

.56 

30 

.57 

Additive connectives 

-.04 

23.00 

-.01 

30 

.99 

Referential cohesion 

-3.40 

25.53 

-.74 

30 

.46 


* Significance threshold at the p<.05 level. 


4.2 The Effects of Task Conditions on Task Motivation 

As can be seen in Table 4, in the perceived choice domain, the participants’ task motivation showed higher mean 
scores in the task choice condition (M=4.76) than in the no-choice condition (M=4.14). In the intrinsic 
motivation domain, the participants’ task motivation showed higher means in the no-choice condition (M=4.32) 
than in the task choice condition (VT—4.26). In the identified regulation domain, task motivation showed higher 
mean scores in the task choice condition (M=5.35) than in the no-choice condition (M=5.24). In the external 
regulation domain, mean task motivation was higher in the task choice condition (M=5.34) than in the no-choice 
condition (M=5.32). In the amotivation domain, mean task motivation was higher in the task choice condition 
(M=2.99) than in the no-choice condition (M=2.76). Finally, in the intention to persist domain, mean task 
motivation was higher in the no-choice condition (M=4.79) than in the task choice condition (M=4.63). 


Table 4. Participants’ task motivation in the perceived choice domain 


Domain 

Task topic choice 

M(SD) 

Non-topic choice M(SD) 

Perceived choice 

4.76 (1.73) 

4.14 (1.67) 

Intrinsic motivation 

4.26 (1.48) 

4.32 (1.47) 

Identified regulation 

5.35 (1.29) 

5.24 (1.35) 

External regulation 

5.34 (1.43) 

5.32 (1.39) 

Amotivation 

2.99 (1.32) 

2.76 (1.30) 

Intention to persist 

4.63 (1.41) 

4.79 (1.43) 


Note. M=Mean. SD=Standard deviation. 
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To discover whether there was any significant difference between the task choice condition and the no-choice 
condition on the task motivation scale, a paired-sample t-test was conducted. The results revealed a significant 
difference between conditions in the perceived choice domain (t=-3.34, p<.05) as displayed in Table 5. 


Table 5. T-test Results for the difference between the task choice condition and no-choice condition on task 
motivation 



M 

SD 

t* 

df 

Sig. 

Perceived choice 

-.62 

2.07 

-3.34 

12 

.00* 

Intrinsic motivation 

.06 

1.83 

.43 

15 

.66 

Identified regulation 

-.10 

1.47 

-.92 

15 

.35 

External regulation 

-.02 

1.56 

-.13 

92 

.89 

Amotivation 

-.22 

1.51 

-1.85 

15 

.06 

Intention to persist 

.15 

1.91 

.89 

12 

.37 


* Significance threshold at the p<.05 level. 


5. Discussion 

Ellis and Beaton (1993) note that the word ‘'‘meaningfulness” is related to the priming effect of words. In light of 
this, the results of the current study have shown that the task choice condition had more effect on participants’ 
written performance, increased their ability to recall, and activated other associated words. Kormos (2011) 
reports that a picture narrative task induced participants to write more lexically sophisticated text than a cartoon 
narrative task. On this basis, she suggests that when learners are given more freedom (more choice) in a writing 
task, it might increase their motivation and improve the organization of their texts. We also found that if learners 
were under a task condition in which they could choose their writing topic, they might be more intrinsically 
motivated and therefore might produce better writing than those in the no-choice condition. These results are 
very similar to the claims made by Kormos (2011) as well as by Deci and Ryan’s (1985, 2000) 
self-determination theory. 

The results of this study also show that a considerable difference in syntactic complexity does exist between the 
task choice condition and the no-choice condition. There are several possible explanations for the results. As 
Iyengar and Lepper (1999) mention choice may not be an important motivating element for Asian-American 
students but may be for Anglo-American students. In other words, Asian-American students like their choices to 
be made by teachers unlike Anglo-American students. Therefore, it may have been more difficult to choose a 
written topic for the Korean students because of their cultural background. This is mainly because many Korean 
students have been given tasks that they are expected to complete, following teachers’ instructions at school right 
up through high school. However, these results need to be interpreted with caution since “Asianness” cannot 
always be relied upon as a factor and students may have their own reasons or views on the tasks. 

There was no specific word limit for participants’ written texts in this experiment. This might have affected the 
syntactic complexity of the texts. Participants might have written longer texts in the no-choice condition than in 
the task choice condition because of the cultural context mentioned by Iyengar and Lepper (1999) in explaining 
the high syntactic complexity in this condition. Another important issue is that choosing a topic can be 
cognitively demanding for Korean students when completing tasks, especially under experimental conditions. In 
the current study, Korean learners in the topic choice group had to read two topics, and carefully consider which 
was more familiar or which they would like to write on before making a choice. These cognitive and logical 
processes might have been challenging for the participants. 

In terms of writing strategies, the cognitive process that occurs between thinking and the final text process 
remains unclear. However, Galbraith (2009) notes that “strategies for managing the writing process which help 
reduce cognitive load should also enable more effective planning” (p. 12). In a similar vein, Kellogg (1988) 
examines the effects of different drafting strategies in a series of experiments and finds a positive effect on 
language production. In other words, it appears that writing instructors should focus on helping learners to 
become more familiar with various types of writing strategy, including Kellogg’s (1988, 1990, 1994) useful 
outlining strategies to decrease cognitive overload and help with effective planning. 
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According to the descriptive statistics yielded by the data, the 31 participants’ written production showed greater 
cohesion in the no-choice condition than in the task choice condition, as measured by causal connectives, logical 
connectives, adversative and contrastive connectives, and additive connectives. This was very similar to the 
findings of Kormos’s (2011) study, which showed that all participants in both non-native and native groups used 
fewer connectives in picture narrative tasks than in cartoon narrative tasks. She reports that the reason for this 
phenomenon was that learners might have difficulty using various connectives when they were supposed to 
construct all of the content during the writing process. As far as the effects of the two task choice conditions on 
task motivation are concerned, there was significantly stronger task motivation in the task choice condition as 
compared to the no-choice condition in the perceived choice domain. This finding appears to be in line with 
previous empirical research (Ma, 2009) that suggests that participants in the choice condition have higher levels 
of perceived choice than those in the no-choice condition. 

6. Conclusion 

This study has attempted to investigate the existing research on the effects of two different choice conditions in a 
writing task (choice vs. no-choice) for Korean EFL college learners’ task motivation. The results showed that the 
task choice condition induced participants to use more abstract words, meaningful words, lexically diverse words, 
and temporal connectives than the no-choice condition. In the meantime, the no-choice condition induced 
participants to use more syntactically complicated text and more causal, logical, adversative, and contrastive, and 
additive connectors than the task choice condition. Referential cohesion was also higher in the no-choice 
condition. Regarding the effects on task motivation, this study found a significant difference between the task 
choice condition and no-choice condition in the perceived choice domain of motivation. 

However, this study considered only the autonomy condition among the three conditions of Deci and Ryan’s 
self-determination theory (1985, 2000). In other words, further work should be carried out in order to investigate 
the effects of task conditions on all three motivational conditions of “autonomy,” “competence,” and 
“relatedness,” in terms of learners’ L2 written production. Another weak point concerns the t-test results for 
learners’ written production. Some evidence suggests a significant difference in syntactic complexity between 
the task choice condition and the no-choice condition, for which three tentative reasons were put forward: 
learners’ cultural background, lack of word limits in the experimental conditions, and high cognitive demands 
associated with choosing a topic in the task choice condition. In further research, more research on the specific 
reasons why participants’ writing was more complex under the no-choice condition needs to be undertaken. 

Despite these limitations, this study has provided some important insights into the complicated connections 
between L2 written performance, task motivation, and task choice (or lack thereof) from a self-determination 
theory perspective, and provided some potential ideas for future studies. 
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